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MUSICAL EDUCATION AND 

INSTRUCTION, 

By Dr. Marx, of Berlin.* 

THE RIGHT OBJECT AND THE RIGHT MEANS. 

What is really the proper object of all musical 
education and employment? 

Joy in the Art — we declare as the first object. 
A joyless occupation in it — and how frequently 
do we meet it ! how common is the observation, 
unfortunately, that in the learning and practising 
of music, the original delight is quickly extin- 
guished, never to be felt again in its pristine 
vigour and productiveness — is fatal to the artistic 
sense, and is, indeed, more injurious than total 
disoccupation, since it not only misapplies the 
time which might have been otherwise profitably 
employed, but also destroys our capacity of re- 
ceiving satisfaction from art. 

But the joymwthereaWyartistic — notforeign ; 
and still less must it be opposed to art. We would 
hereby deprecate the tickling vanity which loves 
to make a display of extraordinary technical 
facility, and plumes itself on difficulties overcome. 
Nothing is more foreign nor further than this 
littleness from true art, whose high calling it is 
to raise us from the narrow limits of personal 
feelings, into the region in common, of universal 
joy, love, and inspiration ; nothing is more 
inimical and destructive to the true sense and 
enjoyment of art, than this poisonous mildew, 
which overlays artistic activity and its produc- 
tions. Nothing more surely draws the mind from 
the purifying atmosphere of art, into the petty, 
narrow strivings and contentions of self-seeking 
vanity, than this eager ostentation of personal 
skill ; and, in fine, nothing manifests more clearly 
to an intelligent mind, the wide gulf which 
separates vain from true art, than this exchange 
of its outward means, for its inward soul and 
object. How general, however, is this striving in 
our parties and concerts! How rarely is the joy 
of the listeners the object of our concert players 
and amateurs ! How much nearer have they not 
at heart, to astonish the less proficient, and to 
startle the unartistic crowd with newly-invented 
contrivances, with a technical composition of a 
Chopin, or a study of a Thalberg, or whatever 
the latest finger-artist may be called. And how 
often is it not the teachers who urge their pupils 
to this pernicious competition, simply in order to 
obtain more scholars! The lowest, most unre- 
flecting, merely corporeal pleasure of music, the 
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most superficial enjoyment of a skipping dance, 
is more artistic, more productive and nobler, than 
this monstrosity, which is so widely diffused 
amongst us. The feeling performance of the 
most trivial song or the most simple waltz, is a 
stronger proof of the ability of the scholar and of 
the teacher, than those precocious and forced, 
though in reality cheap productions of vanity. 

The corporeal pleasure caused by art, awakens 
by itself a spiritual participation; and this 
spiritual participation in art, we regard as the 
highest object to which our employment therein 
is to be directed. If we do not close our heart 
and sensibilities, by caprice and ill-directed 
exertion, — if we do not ourselves destroy our 
feelings, and the natural operation of our minds, 
emotion will spring of itself from the corporeal 
apprehension of the artistic work; a more elevated 
life will flow through our nerves, and joy through 
our mind, such as the pure enjoyment of art alone 
can produce: the assurance of community, of 
well-being, will loosen the hard crust of egotism 
from our hearts, and bind us the more closely in 
sympathy and affection with the friends who par- 
ticipate in our pleasures. The heart opens itself 
willingly to new sensations and an altered state of 
mind occasioned by works of art, and receives 
them devotedly, pure, and free from all the dross 
and sharp asperities of real personality; it is a 
communion of one soul with others, full of the 
internal feelings of humanity, and yet exempt 
from all oppressive materiality, or other disturb- 
ing objects. And thus this shadowy being, in- 
voked by the musician's art, waves its life of high 
significence before us; we live in it, in pleasure 
or in pain, as the spirit of the artist wills : with 
him, faultless and untouched, our personality 
becomes involved in a manifold spiritual existence, 
and we experience in ourselves the countless 
riches of this spiritual life, together with our 
narrowly-limited corporeal reality. Herein we 
behold long-departed beings and circumstances 
— those pure forms which Gluch evoked from 
Greece and the enchanted East : the patriarchal 
simplicity and dignity of that people, out of whose 
darkness the light of the world was to come, in 
Handel's songs : the mad confusion of the 
Pharisees and their party, before the holiness of 
the new covenant, in Bach's immortal works. 
All these pass before us; ages long in oblivion, 
seem sensibly present. 

Whatever can move the human heart in inno- 
cence, joy, delicacy, and childish humour, the 
most lovely play of the imagination, and the most 
mysterious sensations of our spiritual essence,— 
all that Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven could feel 
or imagine, is laid open to us, and becomes our 
own. 

The real indwelling in art, and sincere de- 
votion to it, are essential conditions in artistic 
education; without them we cannot participate 
in its inestimable gifts; they are absolutely in 
dispensable. 
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It is not the possession of great artists, nor of 
great works of art, which insures to a nation or 
to its gifted individuals, a genuine artistic educa- 
tion, and thereby the full enjoyment, the highest 
pleasures of art. If such were the case, no nation 
could be more assured than ours of the highest 
musical education ; since, during the last century, 
at least, our musicians have produced the most 
lofty and most pregnant ideas that have ever 
been embodied in sound. We have, on the other 
hand, experienced within a single century, after 
three noble exaltations, in the days of Bach and 
Handel, of Gluck, — Haydn, and Mozart, — and 
of Beethoven ; also three several depressions from 
our upward flight; nay, if we will believe the 
loudest and most numerous voices of the day, it 
would seem that in many minds even the remem- 
brance were lost of what in former days were 
universally acknowledged to be our brightest 
landmarks to excellence. 

Playing and hearing only, cannot be relied on 
as a sufficient means of education, although they 
must be the foundation and companions of all 
musical cultivation; for we hear bad music as 
well as good ; and we know that the weak and 
spurious produces its effect (often quicker and to 
a greater extent) as well as the elevated and 
genuine. We must herein the more readily 
acknowledge the power of sound, that even in its 
perverted employment it still exerts a vast 
influence over the mind and senses, — apart, 
moreover, from the effect of secondary objects, 
of prejudice, and of fashion. Indeed, it is not to 
be denied, that the corporeal effect of sound 
acting in large masses, in conjunction with con- 
siderable talent, magnified, perhaps, by partiality 
into great superiority, in the performers, is capable 
of producing from very moderate or indifferent 
works an effect which may surprise artists of 
judgment ; but the cause of that effect is not in 
the composition — it is the attribute of the large 
body or volume of sound, and of the influential 
partiality for the performers. Hence we may 
perceive how small the claims may be of many a 
vaunted work of art, whose pretensions have 
been estimated by its immediate consequences. 
Those persons, however, are acting very injudi- 
ciously, who, desirous of no further struggle, 
seem contented and satisfied with the good that 
exists. It will indeed endure without further 
exertion. It will be conveyed from artist to 
artist, and the magnificent structure of art will 
be completed, so far as may be permitted to 
humanity. But the communication the partici- 
pation of artistic, and therewith civilized eleva- 
tion to cur contemporaries, cannot be allowed 
to remain stationary. "The history of the world 
is reckoned by centuries, and at wide intervals. 
The moments of improvement progress like stars 
in the heavens, and with them as they roll ; but 
the limited space of human life cannot dispense 
with its portion of their beneficent illumination. 

In fine, the mere external, technical, me- 



chanical, formal education, does not reach to the 
deep spring, where the lifestream of art is 
generated and preserved. It is but too often 
observable, unfortunately, how empty and un- 
productive this false external cultivation leaves 
the mind ; how, in its pursuit, year after year, 
full of the noblest germs of life, and capable of 
the highest joys of art, are allowed to fade and 
wither away. It has been remarked but too 
frequently, that these disciples of technicality, 
these virtuosi, these amateur dilettanti, these 
thorough bass cognoscenti, and aesthetical critics, 
have the most unsatisfactory conception of art, 
that they have little sympathy with it, and are 
utter strangers to its nature and operation. 

True artistic education, like true art, is not 
concerned merely with the technicalities, which 
make only a handicraftsman, nor with mere 
outward considerations, which, instead of living 
art, produce nothing but dead abstractions. It 
is governed by the essential nature of its duties, 
and assumes for its object the bringing into life 
and action the highest and fullest conception of 
art in each individual, and in the greatest number 
of individuals in the whole nation. In the pupil, 
it searches for the germ of artistic susceptibility 
and capacity. This spark it cherishes and frees 
from obstructions, and nourishes and strengthens 
into the power of life. It then contemplates the 
regions of art, and examines what has hitherto 
been produced. Of all this, and of that which 
is most worthy, it endeavours to convey as much 
as possible to the scholar, according to the power 
of each individual. This education does not 
move the hand and fill the ear alone, but pene- 
trates by the senses into the soul ; through the 
deeply moved sensibilities it awakens the inward 
consciousness. And now the waves of sound may 
surge and roll — what the inward consciousness has 
apprehended, that which has become a sentiment 
and property of the mind, can be safely preserved 
and extended. 

This, in brief, is the object of true artistic 
education, — to elevate the capabilities, mental 
and corporeal, to the highest point. This is 
the indispensable process, without which, high 
attainment in art is not possible. This is more or 
less the enlightened struggle of all who either 
wholly or in part devote their life and powers to 
artistic employment; this, whether it be acknow- 
ledged or not, it is the absolutely undeniable and 
indispensable obligation of all teachers to produce. 

Shall it be considered an empty dream to desire 
for our country, so deeply gifted in the art of 
sound, a general popular education in music, in 
that high and only true sense? Does not this 
want and right proclaim itself from the deep 
inborn feelings of the people, from the overflow- 
ing abundance of their conceptions, from our 
countless artists, from our display of the richest 
productions of art in advance of nations ? Shall 
our festivals be never more joyous with our 
national songs, which are more abundant, more 
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varied, more melodious, and more deeply touch- 
ing than those of any people on earth ? Shall the 
evangelical church be perpetually deprived of 
her own appropriate music, which centuries ago 
was created for her? Shall the catholic church, 
in whose sacred service music assumes so impor- 
tant a function, suffer in our country so deep a 
degradation as it has endured in Italy, where 
movements from Rossini's and Bellini's operas, 
and Auber's overtures, disgrace the most holy 
moments of the service ? Or in Spain, where in 
recent times, church music is dumb, even to the 
psalmody of the priesthood? We fear it not, and 
those who with us have a higher trust, will labour 
incessantly with all their strength, and on all 
occasions, to attain the highest object. We, a 
laborious people, strong in body and mind, must 
strive for a higher elevation than tender nature 
has conferred on her southern children, to amuse 
their happy hours. 

In so important a matter, however, the word 
or deed of individuals can do but little. The 
State only can produce the accomplishment of 
our aspirations. From this source much may be 
expected, if to good will, be added the power of 
finding fit agents, — not handicraftsmen who 
would propagate their own peculiarities, but men 
who would add the spirit of art to its form, mind 
to technicality; in short, men who have made 
true art the object of their lives. 

We must, at the same time, acknowledge that 
the condition and progress of art are entirely 
dependant upon the state of the political and 
moral relations and movements of the people. 
This has been already observed by many in the 
direction of art during the last ten years. But 
the history of art proves that her destiny in this 
regard has been governed by the highest wisdom 
and goodness. Let, therefore, each individual in 
joyful confidence do all he ought, and may, and 
can ; and tranquilly await the result of doing his 
duty. 

(To be continued.) 
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Bath. — On Wednesday the 20th of February, a sacred 
concert was given by the Choral Society at the Assembly 
Rooms, under the direction of Mr. Macfarlane. The pro- 
gramme consisted of selections from the Messiah and 
Judas Maecabteus. Miss Banks, Madame Baxter, Mrs. 
Pyne, Mr. Merrick, and Mr. J. Perren, were the 
principal vocalists. Mr. J. Field accompanied on the 
organ. 

Bishopsgate. — Mr. Edwin Potter, late organist of St. 
Etheldreda, Holborn, has been appointed Organist and 
Choir-master of All Saints' Church, Bishopsgate Street. 

Bradford, (Yorkshire). — On Monday evening the 4th 
of March, a People's Concert was given in St. George's 
Hall. The artistes on the occasion were Miss Maria 
Wilson, of Hull, and Messrs. Plowman, Hird, Hudson, 
Holmes, and Turner, from York. 

Burton- on-Trent. — A concert was given here on 



Derby, were engaged for the occasion. The programme 
consisted of operatic selections, performed by the band, 
and songs, duets, and choruses. 

Canterbury. — On the 11th of March, Mr. Longhurst 
delivered a lecture in St. George's Hall, on the Ecclesias- 
tical Music of the Kith and 17th centuries. The lecture 
was accompanied with vocal and instrumental illustrations. 

Crystal Palace. — At the concert on Saturday, the 
16th of March, the solo performers were Miss Spiller and 
Madame Sainton Dolby ; M. Sainton, violin ; and Mr. 
Baumer, pianoforte. This was the first appearance at the 
Crystal Palace of Miss Spiller, whose voice was extremely 
effective in the building. She sung "Ah! forse e lui." 
and "The Queen of the Sea," in which she was encored. 
Madame Dolby was encored in the " Skipper and his 
boy;" and M. Sainton and Mr. Baumer were much ap- 
plauded for their performance. The new season at the 
Palace will open on Wednesday the 1st of May, with a 
performance of the Creation, on a grand scale, similar to 
that of the Elijah last year, by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, under the direction of Mr. Costa. 

Cottingham. — A concert (vocal and instrumental) was 
given in the National School room of Cottingham, on 
Monday, March 11, for the benefit of the Brass Band. 
The vocalists were Mrs. Cotherington, Mr. W. Walton, 
and Mr. J. Adams. Mr. C. H. Hunt presided -at the 
piano, and during the evening played two solo's which 
were well performed. Mr. J. B. Acey, of Hull, is their 
leader. 

Eccleshill. — A concert was given at this place on the 
11th ult., when Mrs. Sunderland was the principal 
vocalist, and Mr. Nicholson accompanied on the piano- 
forte. A glee party and a band also contributed to the 
entertainment of the audience. 

Eccleston Hall, (Pimlico). — A complimentary concert 
was given to Mr. Crawley, conductor of St. Stephens' and 
Westminster Choral Societies, in this Hall, on Tuesday 
the 5th of March. An attractive programme was rendered 
with taste and precision. The soloists — Miss Wallace, 
Messrs. Carpenter, Godfrey, Root, and Young, deserve 
particular mention. Mr. Crawley conducted as usual, 
and Mr. J. Andrews was the accompanyist. 

Glasgow. — The Choral Union gave a concert at the 
City Hall on the 15th of March, when the oratorio Judas 
Maccabaeus was perfotmed, and also the 137th Psalm, com- 
posed by Mr. Lambeth, the conductor of the Union. The 
principal vocalists were Madame Rudersdorff, Miss 
Campbell, Miss Helen Kirk, Messrs. W. Cooper, Morgan, 
and Winn. Mr. Edwards presided at the organ. 

Gravesend. — The fourth concert given this season by 
the Glee and Madrigal Society took place at the Assembly 
Rooms, on the 22nd of March, when selections from the 
Messiah and the Creation were performed. The chorus 
consisted of about 50 voices. The principal vocalists 
were — Madame Sprado, Miss Stanton, and Messrs. 
Wallbank, Savery, and Maas. Mr. Norman conducted. 
The accompaniments were played by Miss Couves upon 
the organ of the institution, which was put in order 
expressly for this occasion. About 700 persons were 
present. 

Harmonicons. — The Metal Harmonicon has now 
acquired a good standing among musical instruments, and 
has been used with much effect in the orchestra. An 
improved instrument has recently been introduced by Mr. 
Croger, which has this advantage, that the player may 
transpose the notes so as to place them in any key re- 
quired. It is obvious that this plan will be of the 
greatest utility in learning music. No tonic system of 
instruction can be so perfect as the actual power of trans- 
posing all the notes, and thereby exhibiting in the easiest 
and most practical manner the difference between the 
various keys, the distance of the intervals, the diatonic 



Monday, the 25th of February, by the Band and Choral 

Union of the Burton Rifle Volunteers, for the benefit of I and chromatic scales, and all those subjects which to a 

the band master, Mr. King. The Misses Bellfield, of I beginner are so intricate. In order to adapt this Har- 



